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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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AMOlBTCSi.IELTT;    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  Snapshots  give  the  findings  and  activities  of  various  Federal 
and  State  government  scientists.     Some  of  those  findings  may  fit 
your  farm.    Others  may  he  of  interest  and  value  as  straws  which  show 
which  way  the  wind  "blows. 


Here's  a  suggestion  for  you  who  run  roadside  stands:  Make  1  em 
attractive.    Department  market  specialists  point  out  that  you  can't  expect 
the  public  to  patronize  a  stand  which  offers  a  nondescript  lot  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  poor  quality,  and  displays  them  in  an  unattractive  way.  Grow 
the  varieties  most  popular  with  the  public.     When  practical,  harvest  the 
stuff  only  as  fast  as  you  need  it.     If  there  is  soil  sticking  on  potatoes 
after  digging,  for  instance,  wash  the  potatoes  before  you  put  'em  on  sale. 
Also  grade  them  into  fairly  even  sizes.    4-ounce  potatoes  and  12-ounce 
potatoes  don't  look  well  in  the  same  package.    Display  your  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  clean,  attractive,  convenient  containers.    4-quart  peach  baskets 
or  climax  grape  "baskets  with  handles  make  good  containers  for  potatoes. 


The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Experiment  Stations  and  the  federal  Department 
have  been  studying  combine  harvesting  in  southwest  Kansas  and  northwest 
Oklahoma.     Their  specialists  find  that  in  order  to  use  combines  most  efficient- 
ly, many  farmers  have  been  forced  to  put  more  land  in  wheat.    Farms  in  that 
section  are  getting  bigger  and  going  in  for  more  wheat.    Experience  has  shown 
that  the  bigger  farms  are  desirable,  but  single-crop  farming  is  too  risky 
and  furnishes  too  little  employment  for  labor  and  other  farm  resources.  The 
Station  men  have  therefore  figured  out  the  best  combinations  of  wheat  with 
livestock  and  other  crops  for  the  farms,    using  modern  machinery. 


The  combine  continues  to  spread  Eastward,  however,    And  while  in  the 
eastern  grain  growing  sections,  the  farms  are  generally  not  big  enough  to 
make  owning  a  combine  pay  on  one  farm,  there  may  be  some  chance  of  developing 
custom  combining,  in  which  a  combine  is  used  on  a  number  of  farms  during  the 
harvest  season. 
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A  number  of  fires  and  explosions  in  threshing  machines  have  "been 
caused  by  the  static  electricity  generated  by  a  moving  belt.  Government 
engineers  and  chemists  have  found,  however,  that  the  static  charges  can  be 
prevented  by  making  the  belts  conductors  of  electricity  by  an  inexpensive 
treatment.    To  leather  belts  they  apply  a  dressing  of  liquid  fish  glue, 
glycerine,  sulphonated  castor  oil,  water,  lamp  black,  and  ammonium  hydroxide. 
For  rubber  belts,  lamp  black  in  spar  vara?. sh  thinned  with  mineral  spirits  and 
carbon  tetrachloride  is  used. 


Some  years  ago  the  California  citrus  growers  asked  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  find  some  use  for  the  fruit  culls  and  waste  products 
which  were  costing  the  growers  one  dollar  a  ton  to  have  hauled  away.  Hie 
Department  did.    ITow  growers  sometimes  are  paid  as  much  as  twelve  dollars 
a  ton  for  those  same  waste  products  and  a  million-dollar-a-year  citrus  by- 
product industry  has  been  built  up.    With  that  in  mind,  the  chief  of  the 
Department's  bureau  of  chemistry  and  soils  is  now  on  the  Pacific  Coast  looking 
into  the  possibilities  of  improving  methods  of  coloring  and  preserving  citrus 
fruits.    He  is  also  looking  into  this  question  of  making  paper  and  fiber 
boards  from  corn  stalks. 


July  the  first,  the  Forest  Service  will  begin  an  enlarged  program  of 
range  research  in  the  intermountain  region  of  Utah,  I'evada,  and  southern 
Idaho.    In  many  places  the  range  has  been  overgrazed.    The  depletion  of  the 
vegetation  has  reduced  the  water— holding  capacity  and  increased  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil.    As  a  result,  in  many  areas,  there  is  not  enough  irrigation 
water,  flood  danger  has  increased,  and  farm  lands  in  some  of  the  valleys 
have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  accumulation  of  silt  and  debris  washed  off 
the  range. 


Txie  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  growing  of  tropical  crops  such  as 
rubber,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane  is  also  being  investigated  by  a  Depart- 
ment scientist  in  the  East  Indies.     Special  attention  is  being  given  to  sugar 
cane  growing  with  a  view  to  more  efficient  growing  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions. 


The  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  sea  water  makes 
a  cheap  and  efficient  spray  for  fighting  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  palm  trees 


Experiments  are  now  in  progress  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  to  determine  the  best  distance  to  plant  peach  trees  to  get  the  biggest 
return  to  the  acre  over  a  period  of  years.     The  Maryland  experiments  have 
shown  that  light  pruning  of  young  peach  trees  makes  bigger  trees  which  produce 
more  fruit  than  young  trees  heavily  pruned. 
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Hie  Georgia  Experiment  Station  men  have  studied  30  varieties  of  pecan 
trees  for  six  years  and  have  found  that  in  selecting  varieties,  only  those 
which  have  done  well  under  conditions  similar  to  those  where  the  planting  is 
intended  should  "be  chosen.     The  susceptibility  of  a  variety  of  pecans  to  frost 
and  humidity  determines  the  area  over  which  it  can  he  grown  successfully. 


Most  of  us  think  of  moles  as  a  nuisance.     Of  course,  they  often  do 
damage  tc  lawns  and  gardens  with  their  heaving  -up  of  the  soil  and  undermining 
tender  plants,  hut  they  live  mostly  on  earthworms  and  insects  that  live  in 
the  ground.     In  some  European  countries  moles  are  trapped  extensively  not 
only  to  get  rid  of  them  as  a  pest,  hut  also  to  harvest  their  pelts.     The  skins 
of  American  moles  might  he  marketed  at  a  profit.    How  to  control  them,  skin 
them,  and  so  forth,  is  told  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1247-F.  on  American 

Moles  as  Agricultural  Pests  and  As  Fur  Producers.  No,  no,  George 

Bungle,  it  is  not  practical  to  propagate  moles  for  their  fur. 


However,  the  heaver  colonies  which  have  been  planted  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  are  reported  as  doing  well.     There  may  be  an  opportunity  there, 
George. 


More  high-grade  alfalfa  hay  can  be  profitably  produced  in  this  country. 
That's  explained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1539-F,  on  "High-Grade  Alfalfa  Hay," 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department.     It  explains  methods  of  producing., 
baling,  loading,  and  marketing. 


And,  speaking  of  marketing,  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  has  advised 
the  tobacco  cooperatives  that  the  co-ops  with  long-time  success  are  those 
performing  concrete  services  for  their  members.     The  Kentucky  Station  says 
growers  must  weigh  the  value  of  the  organization  on  the  basis  of  services  ren- 
dered, not  on  any  expectations  of  price  fixing. 

******* 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     That  "High-Grade  Alfalfa  Hay"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1539-F. 
The  bulletin  on  Moles  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1247-F.    Either  or  both  of 
these  bulletins  can  be  obtained  from  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C. 
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AMOUE[CEMBKT :    3ach  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  the  findings  of  various  Federal  and  State  government  experiment 
stations  and  laboratories.     Some  of  these  findings  may  fit  your  farm. 
Others  may  be  of  interest  and  value  in  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows* 
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Federal  marketing  experts  are  now  busy  developing  an  adequate 
system  of  reporting  truck,  as  well  as  rail,  shipments  to  market.  Practical- 
ly all  market  milk  used  to  be  transported  by  rail.     Now  a  lot  of  milk 
is  moved  in  glass-lined  motor  tanx  trucks.    Not  only  that,  but  there 
have  been  big  shifts  in  production  from  one  section  to  another.  Livestock 
production  has  also  changed  to  meet  modern  demand  for  lighter  weight  cuts 
of  meats.    Big  commercial  fruits  and  vegetables  producing  areas  have  been 
expanded.     New  ones  have  been  established.     Then  too,  the  growth  of  the 
chain  store  system  with  buyers  buying  direct  at  the  farm,  and  making  huge 
crop  shipments  direct  by  truck  or  rail,  have  forced  the  government  to 
adopt  new  ways  of  collecting  market  information.    The  Federal  market  news 
service  is  being  expanded,  and  will  soon  have  10,000  miles  of  leased 
telegraph  wires  from  Coast  to  Coast  in  operation  every  day  collecting 
market  facts  for  farmers. 


Tne  existing  service  will  be  expanded  a  great  deal  in  the  pacific 
Northwest.     A  new  branch  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  established  at  Seattle  and  the  service  from  the  branch  offices  at 
Portland  and  Spokane  will  be  expanded  to  include  prices  and  movements 
of  more  farm  crops  than  at  present.     The  service  will  also  be  extended 
in  the  South. 


Our  population  has  increased  about  15  per  cent,  while  car-lot  ship- 
ments of  vegetables  have  increased  140  per  cent.     Lettuce,  green  peas, 
spinach,  string  beans,  celery,  and  cucumbers  have  all  made  big  gains. 
Shipments  of  lettuce  are  now  seven  times  as  big  as  they  were  10  years  ago. 
We  now  ship  from  40,000  to  50,000  cars  of  lettuce  a  year.     Most  of  that 
lettuce  comes  from  the  Southwest  and  is  shipped  to  northeastern  coast 
cities.     In  other  words,  lettuce  makes  almost  the  longest  possible  trip 
within  the  borders  of  this  country. 


Of  all  our  vegetables,  however,  the  potato  ranks  first  in  value. 
It  is  the  chief  money  crop  of  large  areas.     It  is  an  important  staple 
crop  in  many  others.     And  it  is  grown  for  local  markets  and  home  supply 
in  almost  every  farming  district.    Potato  growers  may  be  able  to  improve 
market  methods  by  studying  the  conditions  and  practices  in  the  important 
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producing  sections  and  in  the  leading  markets.    Of  course,  the  average 
potato  grower  can't  make  an  independent  investigation  of  that  kind,  but 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  it  for  him.     The  results 
have  just  been  published  in  a  new  bulletin  on  "Marketing  Late-Crop 
Potatoes."    The  late  crop  is  the  main  crop.     It  makes  up  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  -production.     And  that  bulletin  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
157  8-F. 


Now  big  peaches  always  sell  for  more  than  little  peaches.  That 
being  the  case,  the  idea  is  to  get  a  good  crop  of  big  peaches.  The 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  men  have  been  looking  into  that  question 
of  peach  size.     Pruning  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  peaches, 
but  tends  to  reduce  the  total  yield.     So  they  recommend  light  annual 
pruning,  with  rather  severe  heading  bac.<  once  every  four  to  six  years. 
Light  to  moderate  thinning  of  fruits  also  results  in  increasing  size, 
and  when  the  trees  have  set  a  heavy  crop  gives  bigger  returns  per  tree. 


Speaking  of  trees,  a  two  or  three  million  dollar  black-walnut 
timber  crop  comes  from  the  scattered  single  trees  or  small  groups  of 
trees  on  farms  in  33  States.     In  order  to  make  money  on  those  walnut 
trees  on  your  farm,  you'll  have  to  cut  them  and  market  them  intelligently. 
That  bulletin  "Selling  Black  Walnut  Timber"  will  help  you  do  that.     It  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1459-F. 


On  a  certain  day  each  month,  3,500  volunteer  observers  scattered 
throughout  North  America  visit  areas  typical  of  the  waterfowl  conditions 
in  their  sections  and  count  the  ducks,  and  geese,  and  other  waterfowl. 
Some  observers  travel  on  foot,   some  in  rowboats,   some  in  automobiles, 
and  some  in  motor  boats.    Where  possible,  they  actually  count  the  birds. 
Where  the  waterfowl  are  too  many  for  that,   they  make  careful  estimates. 
In  that  way,   information  is  obtained  about  the  possible  increase  and 
decrease  in  waterfowl.     That  will  help  in  fixing  the  proper  open  seasons 
and  bag  limits  for  ducks  and  geese. 


We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  wild  life.  The 
Forest  Service  has  just  announced  a  policy  of  permanently  preserving 
some  of  the  remaining  wild  sections  of  our  National  Forests  in  their 
original  primitive  state.     That's  some  change  from  the  old  idea  of  "tam- 
ing the  wilderness."     It  seems  we've  carried  that  about  far  enough  now. 


Reports  from  17  plots  of  redwood  trees  planted  in  western  Oregon 
and  Washington  show  that  the  redwood  is  too  susceptible  to  frost  damage 
to  do  well  in  that  region  except  at  low  elevations. 
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Until  recently,  forest  entomologists  thought  the  western  pine 
beetle  confined  its  attacks  to  western  yellow  pine.    How  it  has  "been 
discovered  that  the  western  pine  beetle  can  attack  and  kill  lodgepole 
pines.     There's  no  immediate  danger  of  them  becoming  a  serious  enemy 
of  lodgepole  pines.     They  still  prefer  western  yellow  pine.    But  that 
just  shows  how  complicated  this  matter  of  fighting  insects  is,  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  lay  down  rules.     The  bugs  don't  always  follow  the  rule. 


The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  poultry  expert  says  that  the  recommenda- 
tion that  hatching  eggs  should  come  from  coccidiosis-f ree  flocks  is 
theoretically  possible  to  carry  out,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is 
not  practical.     The  foundation  of  caccidiosis  control  is  sanitation. 
Acute  outbreaks  can  be  controlled  by  daily  cleaning  and  by  feeding  a 
ration  with  20  per  cent  milk  powder  in  it  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  However, 
the  milk  ration  alone  can  not  be  expected  to  control  the  disease. 


The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying  plants  used 
as  green  manure.    They  find  that  the  value  of  the  green  manure  depends 
on  the  kind  of  plant  and  how  old  it  is  when  it  is  plowed  under.  The 
older  the  green  manure  when  plowed  under,  the  less  useful  in  supplying 
nitrogen  and  minerals  for  crop  growth. 


Records  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  show  that  small  grains 
will  give  as  big  a  return  in  Georgia  ss  corn.     The  Georgia  experts  say, 
however,  that  farmers  don't  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  small 
grains  for  grain  and  hay.     And  also  that  small  grains  can  be  followed 
with  a  summer  legume  for  soil  improvement,  and  that  by  their  use  crops 
can  be  kept  growing  all  the  year  around  and  so  cut  down  losses  from 
erosion  and  leaching  of  the  soil. 


Mushroom  growing  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  mushroom  business. 
To  grow  mushrooms  successfully,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  in  its  new  bulletin  on  "Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs",  takes 
patient,   intelligent,  painstaking  care.     It  is  not  a  get- rich- quick 
proposition.    But  it  doesn't  take  a  big  investment,  and  with  care  it 
will  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital,  attention,  and  labor  it  takes. 
And  when  you  know  the  business  you  can  expand  it  with  the  expectation  of 
continued  success.    Just  how  to  do  it,  is  all  explained  in  the  bulletin; 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1587-f . 

************* 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Let's  repeat  those  bulletin  numbers.     The  one  on  "Mushroom 
Culture  for  Amateurs"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1587-F.     The  bulletin 
on  "Selling  Black  Walnut  Timber"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1459-F.  And 
the  one  on  "Marketing  Late-Crop  Potatoes"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1578-F. 
All  of  them  are  free  of  charge.    You  can  have  them  for  the  asking  by 
writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C.    Just  give  the  name  and  number  of 
the  bulletin  you  want  and  your  address  and  they  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots  give 
the  findings  of  various  Federal  and  State  government  experiment  stations  and 
laboratories .    Some  of  those  findings  may  fit  your  farm.     Others  may  "be  of 
interest  and  value  in  showing  which  way  the  wind  "blows. 

Farmers  are  not  waiting  on  government  scientists  to  do  all  the  inves- 
tigating.   Many  of  the  "big  farmers'  cooperative  associations  marketing  livestock 
and  cotton,  and  fruits,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  have  organized  research 
ddpartments  of  their  own.     That  is  the  latest  development  in  the  selling  of 
farm  stuff.    The  farmers,  through  their  associations*  are  making  studies  of 
what  makes  prices,  and  other  such  problems.     The  National  Live  Stock  Producers' 
Association,  made  up  of  twelve  livestock  selling  agencies  in  the  leading  termi- 
nal markets,  for  instance,  has  announced  plans  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  inner 
workings  of  its  member  associations  and  the  organization  of  a  definite  market 
information  service  under  the  direction  of  trained  economic  specialists.  Other 
big  businesses  have  had  their  research  departments  for  a  good  while  and  now  the 
co-o]6s  are  going  in  more  and  more  for  that  sort  of  scientific  self-help. 


And  many  of  the  citrus  fruit  producers  in  California  are  now  keeping 
records  of  the  production  of  each  tree  in  their  orchards.     Those  individual  tree 
records  enable  them  to  locate  good  orange,  and  lemon,  and  grapefruit  trees 
from  which  to  take  bud  wood  for  top-working  poor  trees.     The  records  also 
show  what  trees  need  special  care  and  give  a  definite  check  on  the  orchard 
management  and  practices. 


Measurements  made  every  year  for  12  years  in  a  longleaf  pine  stand  in 
Louisiana  show  that  the  trees  grow  four  times  as  fast  on  unburned  land  as  they 
do  on  land  burned  over  every  year.    And,  you  must  remember,  longleaf  pine  re- 
sists fire  better  than  any  other  southern  pine.    Young  pines  of  other  species 
would  probably  have  been  entirely  killed  by  the  repeated  burnings.     That  just 
shows  one  way  in  which  woodsburning  is  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
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It  is  encouraging  to  see,  however,  that  State  and  community  forests  are 
on  the  increase.     Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware,  which  had  no  State 
forests  three  years  ago  reported  forest  lands  under  State  administration  at  the 
"beginning  of  this  year.    And  States  which  already  had  forests  showed  increases 
in  their  forest  lands.    The  State  .of  Washington  led  the  list,  Pennsylvania  was 
second  and  Michigan  ran  a  close  third. 


In  an  investigation  of  forestry  in  Michigan,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials point  out  that  each  of  the  State  and  national  forest  units  should  even- 
tually produce  enough  timber  to  keep  one  or  more  fair-sized  industries  going 
all  the  time.     They  say  it  should  be  the  policy  to  build  up  permanent  commu- 
nities near  the  forests  based  on  the  use  of  the  public  and  private  forest  lands. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  merely  saw  out  the  rough  lumber  and  ship  it,  as  the 
one-plant  sawmill  towns  used  to  do,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  timber  should 
be  manufactured  into  its  final  form  locally.     Around  the  sawmill  or  other  prin- 
cipal plant  there  should  be  various  minor  industries  to  use  the  by-products  or 
to  manufacture  further  the  main  product.     Such  communities  would  be  centers 
around  which  considerable  fans  development  could  take  place  on  the  better  soils. 
Taken  all  in  all,  these  new  communities  would  be  much  more  attractive  places 
than  the  old  one-plant  sawmill  towns. 


I 

Studies  made  by  the  Hew  York  Experiment  Station  show  that  there  may  be  a 
big  carry-over  of  coddling-noth  caterpillars  in  cold  storage  houses.     The  ware- 
house moths  come  out  three  weeks  later  than  coddling  moths  on  the  outside.  The 
Station  experts  say  that  those  late  coddling  moths  from  warehouses  or  other 
places  where  there  are  a  lot  of  apples,  especially  where  cull  fruits  are  used 
for  making  cider  or  vinegar,  may  be  a  menace  to  neighboring    orchards.  They 
may  offset  the  good  effect  of  the  usual  spraying  to  kill  the  moths. 


And,  by  the  way,  those  buffaloes  which  were  shipped  to  Alaska  are  re- 
ported in  good  condition.     They  seem  to  have  wintered  well  in  their  new  home. 


However,  some  of  our  wild  animals  in  this  country  are  not  adapting  them- 
selves to  changing  conditions  so  well.     They  don't  seem  to  have  learned  how  to 
dodge  automobiles  in  crossing  a  road.    Biological  Survey  experts  claim  that 
speeding  motor  cars  are  taking  a  big  toll.     And  the  number  of  motor  cars  in- 
creased 5  per  cent  last  year.     We  now  have  one  motor  vehicle  for  every  five 
persons  in  the  United  States;  or  one  for  every  family. 


Investigation  of  the  combine  harvester  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  has  shown  that  there  is  considerable  saving  in  the 
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cost  of  harvesting  wheat  and  oats  when  the  straw  is  left  on  the  field.  How- 
ever j  when  the  straw  is  taken  off,  combine  harvesting  costs  more  than  "binding 
and  threshing.    At  least  100  acres  a  year  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania  to  run 
a  S-foot  combine  profitably. 


Tests  in  feed  grinding  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  indicate  that 
grinding  the  whole  grain  in  the  ration  for  dairy  cows  increases  production 
8-l/2  per  cent;  "but  grinding  the  grain  very  fine  doesn't  pay. 


Now  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  has  tested  out  small  cutters  used  on 
poultry  farms  for  chopping  kale  and  green  alfalfa  for  hens  and  chicks.  Their 
tests  show  that  when  green  alfalfa  is  fed  un chopped,  only  the  leaves  are  eaten 
and  the  stems  are  left,  whereas  when  the  alfalfa  is  chopped  in  lengths  of  one- 
half  inch  or  less  there  is  no  waste.     And  it  is  the  same  with  kale,    3y  chopping 
kale  for  poultry,  a  waste  as  high  as  50  per  cent  may  he  entirely  prevented. 


If  you  are  interested  in  preventing  feed  flavors  and  odor.s  in  milk,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  leaflet  on  that  subject  for  you.     It  is 
Leaflet  llo.  25. 


Leaflet  No.  37  is  just  off  the  press.     It  tells  about  "Poisoning  the 
Cotton  Boll  Weevil."    That's  something  you  should  do  right  or  not  at  all.  That 
leaflet  tells  what  is  right.. 


The  South  Carolina  experiment  Station  has  found  clean  culture  and  the 
destruction  of  other  plants  which  harbor  cotton  flea  hoppers  as  very  helpful 
in  fighting  that  pest.    The  most  effective  insecticide  which  can  be  used  econom- 
ically against  the  flea  hopper  is  sulfur  dust.     The  sulfur  can  be  mixed  with 
calcium  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  sulfur  to  1  pound  of  calcium 
arsenate  for  the  control  of  both  the  cotton  flea  hopper  and  the  boll  wgevil. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  that  applications  for  the  job 
of  director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Indian  Field  Service  at  $2,900,  and  Asst. 
Marketing  Specialist  in  Poultry  Products  at  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Commission  not  later  than  May  1.    You  can  get  further  particulars 
from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  'f*     ^  *^  ^  ^  *^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT ;    Those  leaflets,  No.  25-L  on  "Preventing  Peed  Flavors  and  Odors 
in  Milk"  and  No.  37-L  on  "Poisoning  the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil"  can  ba  had  free 
of  charge  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMOU2TCS:.!5ITT;    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  Snapshots  give  glimpses  of  the  findings  of  Federal  and  State 
scientists.     Some  of  these  findings  of  Federal  and  State  scientists 
may  show  the  solution  of  your  farm  problems.     Others  will  "be  of 
interest  as  straws  which  show  which  way  the  wind  "blows. 


****** 


For  years  now  quarantine  officials  at  our  ports  have  "been  inter- 
cepting Mediterranean  fruit  flies,  probably  the  most  dreaded  and  destructive 
pest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  world.    Every  barrier  has  been  erected 
to  prevent  the  fruit  flies  becoming  established  here.    Officials  have  found 
the  pest  in  fruit  concealed    by  tourists  and  in  mail  and  express  packages 
sent  from  infested  countries  by  those  who  knew  no  better.    In  spite  of 
the  difficulties,  Federal  and  State  officials  have  heretofore  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  out.    At  last,  however,  the  Med- 
iterranean fruit  fly  is  in  Florida.    The  government  is  now  taking  vigorous 
action  to  prevent  its  further  spread,  in  the  Gulf  States  or  to  California 
where  it  is  most  feared.     In  1910,  this  destructive  insect  slipped  into 
Hawaii  and  since  then  has  almost  stopped  the  horticultural  development 
of  those  islands.    There  it  attacks  72  different  kinds  of  fruits. 


Most  of  the  strawberries  in  the  world  are  descendants  of  two  wild 
American  strawberries.    But  there  are  many  other  wild  ones.     In  those 
untried  wild  ones  may  lurk  some  trait  that  can  be  bred  into  our  domestic 
varieties.    Acting  on  that  idea,  Government  plant-breeders  are  now  turning 
to  the  wild  strawberries  in  hope  of  developing  new  types  of  strawberries 
better  for  canning  and  preserving  and  candymaking. 


The  karoo  bush  of  the  pasture  lands  of  South  Africa  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country;  as  a  possible  asset  to  the  dry  ranges  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Texas  Panhandle  south  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  west 
to  the  Pacific  coast.     It  is  a  sheep  browse  and  is,  it  is  claimed,  responsib] 
for  the  fine  quality  of  wool  shipped  from  Africa.    If  the  karoo  bush  can 
be  established  in  the  Southwest,  it  should  be  a  great  feed  insurance  for 
drought  years. 
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The  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  "been  trying  to 
find  how  to  increase  the  grazing  value  of  their  pastures.    They've  found 
that  by  rotation  gracing  they  can  get  better  pastures  and  70  per  cent  more 
grazing.    The  plan  the  Kansas  men  followed  to  get  that  result  was  to  protect 
one  pasture  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  while  the  other  pasture 
was  "being  grazed.    After  two  years  they  reversed  the  order  of  using  the 
pastures.    The  extra  cost  of  fencing  for  this  system  is  usually  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased    grazing  capacity. 


California  Experiment  Station  experts  figure  that  dairymen  in 
California  have  added  more  than  sixty-four  million  dollars  to  their  income 
during  a  period  of  seven  years  by  raising  the  average  butterfat  production 
per  cow  from  183  pounds  to  239  pounds.     The  basis  for  that  improvement 
has  been  the  work  of  the  dairy-herd-improvement  associations.  During 
that  seven  years,  the  number  of  cows  on  test  in  those  associations  has 
increased  from  30,000  to  over  70,000.    Those  testing  records  furnished 
the  information,  the  California  dairymen    needed  to  feed  properly,  and 
to  breed  better  producers,  and  to  cull  out  those  that  did  not  pay. 


And,  by  the  way,  that  Station  has  also  found  from  its  experiments 
that  Fulghum  is  a  promising  new  oat  for  California. 


And  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  feeding  salt 
."At  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture  doesn't  give  dairy  cattle 
all  the  salt  they  want.    When  more  salt  was  r>ut  in  the  feed  boxes  in  the 
exercising  yards,  the  cows  ate  quite  a  bit  of  it. 


But  getting  back  to  the  question  of  breeding  better  stock,  every 
farmer  should  underatand  the  real  scientific  principles  behind  breeding. 
There  is  a  lot  of  bunk  about  the  way  inheritance  works,  but  if  you'll 
read  that  Farmers '  Bulletin  No.  1167-F  on  "Essentials  of  Animal  Breeding" 
you'll  get  the  straight  of  the  matter. 


There's  money  in  breeding  mares  that  earn  their  feed  by  doing  work 
on  t"ne  farm;  by  furnishing  farm  horse-power.    But  remember  it  doesn't 
pay  to  raise  scrub  colts.    Good  breeding,  proper  feed,  and  careful  manage- 
ment are  needed  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  the  colt  crop.  That 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  803-F  on  "Horse-Breeding  Suggestions  for  Farmers," 
will  point  out  to  you  just  what  good  breeding,  and  proper  feeding,  and 
careful  management  is. 
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And  while  you  are  writing,  some  of  you  hog  raisers  may  want  that 
Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1085-^F  on  "Hog  lice  and  Mange,  Methods  of  Control 
and  Eradication."     Crude  petroleum  is  the  "best  all-round  dip  for  ridding 
hogs  of  lice  and  common  mange. 


Of  course,  if  the  wife  objects  to  your  using  that  piece  of  paper, 
she  was  just  going  to  use  for  her  letter  to  Cousin  Jane,  to  write  for  these 
bulletins,  you  can  just  tell  her  you  are  going  to  also  mention  Leaflet 
No.  39-L  on  "Eggs  at  any  Meal."    That  leaflet  will  give  her  a  number  of 
those  receipts  she  likes  so  much.    And  manJ  you  may  think  your  wife  knows 
how  to  cook  eggs,  but  just  wait  until  she  tries  those  tasty  ways  of  fixing 
theml 


It  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  thing  to  establish  refuges  for  wild 
ducks  and  geese.    But  the  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  lias  just  pointed 
out  that  those  areas  set  aside  as  sanctuaries  for  waterfowl  will  not 
only  help  the  duck  hunters  but  the  farmers  as  well.     Those  stop-over 
places  for  migratory  birds  will  also  afford  protection  to  a  lot  of  the 
insect-eating  birds  which  are  the  farmers'  friends  in  his  big  fight  with 
insect  pests. 


But  farmers  shouldn't  rely  altogether  on  those  public  refuges. 
Every  farm  should  provide  refuge  for  insect-eating  birds.    S0me  folks 
just  naturally  love  birds  for  their  beauty  and  music.    But  even  if  they 
don't  appeal  to  you  in  that  way,  you  should  enco-arage  them  because  they 
feed  on  practically  all  insect  pests  and  are  a  steady  influence  in  keep- 
ing down  such  pests.    For  that  reason,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  Farmers1  Bulletin  on  "Homes  for  Birds."    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456-F 
and  shows  how  to  build  them. 


And  your  own  home  may  need  attention.    Or  maybe  the  barn.  Any 
building  you  are  doing  or  planning,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  danger 
from  fire.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1590-F,  just  out,  tells  about  "Fire- 
Protective  Construction  on  the  Farm." 


At  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  confer- 
ence is  now  taking  place  outlining  a  program  of  scientific  investigation  to 
help  to  work  out  new  and  better  uses  of  our  timber  stand.    One  of  the 
things  being  considered  is  how  to  bring  little-used  species  of  wood  into 
wider  use.    Also  improvements  in  the  use  of  wood,  and  in  fire-proofing,  and 
moisture-proofing  wood. 
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Among  the  jobs  now  "being  advertised  "by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  there  is  one  for  Associate  Agronomist  in  Wheat  Breeding  at 
$3,200  to  $3,700  a  year.    Application  for  that  job  must  be  in  by  May  14th. 
And  not  later  than  May  21st,  applications  for  examination  for  associate 
warehouse  examiner  at  $3,200  to  $3,700  and  Assistant  Warehouse  Examiner 
at  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year.    Then  by  June  29th,  applications  for  the 
jobs  as  Occupational  Therapy  aides  in  Gardening,  and  Horticulture  and 
Floriculture  at  $1,800  to  $2,100  a  year  must  be  in.    You  can  get  further 
information  about  any  of  those  jobs  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     That  was  quite  a  list  of  bulletins  mentioned  today. 

You  can  get  any  of  them  by  writing  to  this  Station   or  by 

writing  direct  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  B.C. 
I'll  repeat  the  numbers: "Essentials  of  Animal  Breeding"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1167-F;  Horse-Breeding  Suggestions"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  803-E;  Hog  Lice  and  Mange  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1085-F; "Eggs  at 
any  Heal"  is  Leaflet  No.  39-L.;  "Homes  for  Birds"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1456-F;  and  "Fire-Protective  Construction  on  the  Farm"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1590-F. 

#  #  # 


